INTRODUCTION TO POWER
her secrets. It may be granted, although no evidence
establishes the fact, that the Queen gradually felt attracted
by the physical charm of Goncini, and became attached
to him for his own sake. But before him, and more than
him, she loved Leonora Galigai, who, in this strange circle
of adventurers, alone represented intelligence, a sense of
continuity, and will. We have already seen Richelieu
allying himself with Goncini by what amounted to an
oath of fidelity; but we know also that attachment to the
husband by an almost official act had enabled him to win
the good graces of the wife, and that he could henceforth
count on her. There is no insinuation here that the Bishop
of Lu<jon was her lover: such a romantic hypothesis would
be ludicrous. In general, the intimate history of Richelieu
is unknown to us, probably for the very simple reason that
he gave no place in his existence to love. The malice of
contemporaries could never suggest more than vague
theories, and his gallantry towards women did not go
beyond the bounds of custom at a time when a prelate, to
a far greater extent than to-day, behaved in social life
very much as a man of the world would do. But towards
the favourite we can declare without contradiction that
Richelieu never moved from the attitude of a protege and a
respectful friend: a different demeanour would have been
stupid and highly dangerous, as it would have roused the
instant jealousy of Marie de Medici and perhaps even
made a rift between her and Leonora Galigai. The young
Bishop was not unaware of the fascination he exercised, and
we need only look at his portraits to appreciate it for our-
selves: tall, pale, his sharp features accentuated by the
cut of beard and moustache, with that sovereign loftiness
of attraction, that feverish brightness of his burning eyes,
the gaze of which had an expression of profundity, energy,
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